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THE NEWPORT MEETING. 

At the Newport meeting, of which a very full account is given 
in the columns of this number of the Recorp, the chief matters con- 
sidered, both in Mr. Curtis’ admirable address and in the conference | 
of the League, were the repeal of the four years’ tenure law of 1820 
and the extension of civil service reform to States and cities. Very | 
strong arguments were presented by Mr. Curtis in favor of the repeal 
of the Act of 1820. The expiration of an officer’s term makes it easy 
for his superior to dismiss him in spite of his fitness and faithfulness, | 
and is a constant temptation to the chief to do so, if he has a favorite 
for whom he wishes to provide. The fact, too, that faithful and 
competent services do not, under this law, ensure retention in office, 
is unfavorable to the service itself. Retention in office should be the 
reward of faithful services and the incentiye thereto. The whole 
argument reduces itself to the proposition that the government 
business should be conducted on the same principles as private | 
business. This does not mean a life tenure, but the tenure of | 
ordinary business and that of the government in its early days,— the 
tenure of good behavior. 

The great need of reform in State and city affairs is very gen- 
erally recognized. The problem of how it shall be applied has not | 
yet been worked out in all its details. More light is particularly | 
wanted in regard to the selection of policemen, firemen, and laborers | 
by a system which shall secure a good service and eliminate political 
patronage. It is hoped that attention will be given to this subject. 
Resolutions recognizing the aid given by Congress, the President, Gov-| 
ernor Cleveland, and Messrs. Eaton and Wheeler, in the application | 
of civil service reform principles, were also passed, and a resolution | 
asking the various associations to appoint committees whose duty it | 
shall be to inform the editors of the Recorp of all events of interest | 
concerning the civil service movement which may occur in their | 
respective localities. The attention of the officers of associations is | 
especially called to the latter resolution. The thanks of the League | 
were voted to the Newport Association and to the pastor and trustees | 
of the Channing Memorial Church for their courtesy in giving the | 
use of the church and its parlors for the occasion. 
intelligent audience listened to Mr. Curtis’ address. 
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THE SENATORIAL CONTEST IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


On August 2d, the Legislature of New Hampshire elected Austin 
F. Pike, United States Senator, after a dead lock lasting nearly seven 
weeks. Mr. Pike is neither a civil service reformer nor still a machine 
man ; yet, though not a reformer, his election and the nature of the 
whole contest are a gain for the cause of civil service reform. 

The New Hampshire machine has been the last to yield. It has 
been for the past few years almost the only political machine in the 
United States working without a block, and its managers have been 
the most confident and the most arrogant. It has been their boast 
that for twenty-six years there was no bolt, no breaking away from 
the strict party lines and caucus control. There is no such thing as 
a civil service reform association in that State; and, until the present, 
at least, it has not been a promising place to try to start one in. 

This year, the machine had laid its plans well. Chandler, the 


| present Secretary of the Navy, who has long been in the control 


of the machine in that State, intended to have Edward H. Rollins, 
the retiring Senator, re-elected. A canvass of the legislature showed 
that the plans had so far succeeded that a majority of the Republicans 
were under control, and the result of the caucus was a foregone con- 
clusion in favor of Chandler’s schemes. Then, seventy-eight Republi- 
cans were found unwilling to be “ bossed,” who refused to enter the 


| caucus. 


To intimidate these independents, and to show the strength of 
the machine, delegations from the Portsmouth navy yard and custom- 


| house, and even a delegation from the civil service at Boston, appeared 


at Concord and were seen lobbying with the members. What sort of 
connection a Boston delegation should have with a New Hampshire 
election, other than to show Secretary Chandler's power, it is hard to 
imagine. This display of force served to make it clear, beyond mis- 
take, that it was a fight against the machine, and to strengthen the 
anti-caucus men in their efforts; and, if anything more was needed, 
the appearance of Chandler himself on the scene, working to keep his 
machine in order, fully satisfied that need. 

The result has been, after a hard fight, the defeat of the caucus 
nominee, of Chandler, who was himself a candidate for some time, 


| and the election of an able and upright man who was put forward by 


the anti-caucus men. 
Indeed, one of the most noticeable features of the contest was 
that, pending a rumor that Mr. Pike was connected with the machine, 


| his election was impossible; and he succeeded in being elected only 


after clearing himself of all such suspicions. 

Starting, then, with such a manifestation of anti-machine senti- 
ment, though it by no means yet declares itself in favor of civil ser- 
vice reform, it will by slow steps come to that result. 

After several struggles and changes, it will be found that this 
machine, though defeated, is not easily put out of gear for long. 
Even several defeats do not break it up; or, if broken up for a time, 
it soon comes together again. This will next lead to careful in- 
quiry and thought, and soon the machine will be seen to be made up. 
of living parts, that these parts grow by spontaneous generation 
wherever the patronage system prevails, and that, as long as there are 
any spoils left on the carcass, these living parts of the machine, like 


A large and /| eagles, will surely gather together in force, and then comes the con- 


clusion, to which so many of us have arrived, that, if we want to 
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conquer the machine and to have freedom in politics, we must break 
up the spoils system altogether, and that that can be most effectually 
done only by civil service reform. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING AT NEWPORT. 


Tue annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform League 
was held at Newport, R.I.,on Aug. 1, 1883. Mr. George William 
Curtis, President of the League, delivered an address at 11.30 A.M. 
in the Channing Memorial Church, which was kindly offered for the 
occasion by the Newport Civil Service Reform Association and the 
trustees of the church. 

Members of the League were present by associations as follows : 

Boston: William Simes, H. W. Chaplin, Arthur Hobart, Will- 
iam V. Kellen, George Wigglesworth. 

Brookline, Mass.: E. S. Philbrick, C. C. Soule, Theodore Lyman. 

Dedham, Mass. : Frederic J. Stimson. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: Frederic Cromwell, Alexander Forman, John M. 
Comstock. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: Sherman S. Rogers, Henry W. Sprague. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Morrill Wyman, Jr., William W. Vaughan, 
George V. Leverett, George G. Wright, Archibald M. Howe. 

Deering, Me.: H. F. Blackstone, Edward P. Payson. 

Geneva, N.Y.: Francis P. Nash. 

Malden, Mass.: William B. de las Casas. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Henry Hitchcock, Charles E. Briggs. 

New York City: William Potts, Everett P. Wheeler, J. D. H. 
Lee, Silas W. Burt, D. B. St. John Rosa, Charles Collins. 

New Haven, Conn.: E. S. Wheeler, Professor Henry A. Farnam. 

Providence, R.I.: L. F. C. Garvin. 

Philadelphia: James F. Young, Edward S. Sayres, J. G. Rosen- 
garten, Robert Adams, Jr., R. Francis Wood, Charles Wheeler, 
Frederic Collins. 

Willimantic, Conn.: George A. Conant. 

Newton, Mass.: Henry Lambert, James P. Tolman. 

Wollaston, Mass.: Josiah Quincy. 

Maryland: Charles J. Bonaparte, George S. Brown. 

Westchester County, N.Y.: Frederic William Holls. 

Newport, R.I.: Edmund Tweedy, Charles W. Wendte, Charles A. 
Ives, Rowland G. Hazard. 

Portland, Me.: Edward C. Jordan. 

After Mr. Curtis finished his address, the members of the League 
met in the church parlors. Mr. Curtis presided; and Mr. William 
Potts, the Secretary, presented the Treasurer’s report. The balance 
on hand on July 31 was $442.42. The receipts from the associations 
were $14.20; from individuals, $31; from documents, $150.40; loan 
from the New York Association, 4400; total, $1,037.76. The dis 
bursements were: Printing, $552.02; expense at annual meeting, 
$26.50; stenographer, $17.50; rent, $7; Civil Service Record, $20.75; 
expenses of the committee to Washington for the passage of the 
Pendleton bill, $142.05; mailing documents, $18.45; miscellaneous, 
$75.60 ; total, 3860.67; balance on hand, $177.09. Messrs. Cromwell 
and Hobart were appointed an auditing committee. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the League for Mr. Curtis as President, and Mr. Curtis was declared 
re-elected amid the applause of the members. 

Mr. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, read the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this League, it is indispensable to a com- 
plete reform of the civil service that Congress should repeal the Act of May 15, 
1820, and acts supplementary thereto, now embodied in sections 769, 1864, 2217, 
2244, 2613, and 3830 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, by which the 
tenure of administrative offices was fixed at four years, for the purpose and with 
the effect of creating periodical vacancies in said offices to be filled by the 
appointing power. e practice of rotation in office thus introduced into the 
subordinate civil service, by what Mr. Jefferson at the time denounced as “a 
mischievous law,” and as a baneful source of intrigue and corruption, is foreign 
alike to republican principles and to sound business methods. To the Executive, 
it secures the partisan ino enabling him to escape the odium and the 
responsibility, of arbitrary and ca&seless removals from office. To the faithful 
public servant, the menace of partisan attack is only postponed, not averted ; 
while the temptation to abuse the appointing power for partisan ends still re- 
mains, even though restrained in part by the present civil service rules. We 
therefore advocate, as the next urgent step in this reform, a return to the early 
practice of the government, under which, while no right or noe ad in any office 
was recognized, nor any Ife or permanent tenure was created, the fidelity and 
good behavior of public servants, as in the case of private agents, was made the 
sole condition of the continuance of theiremployment. And it is recommended to 
all civil service associations throughout the country that they make strenuous and 
unceasing effort in the direction of this further and most neeessary reform, and 











the executive committee of the League is hereby authorized and directed to take 


such action as they may find expedient and practicable in aid of legislation in the 
seuse of this resolution. 


Mr. Hitchcock said that, after the able address of the President, 
he doubted whether any further discussion was necessary. Mr. 
Montgomery, of Philadelphia, thought some mention should be 
made of the bill of Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana. After discussion, 
some verbal changes were made, and the resolution was adopted 
unanimously in the form given above. 


Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, said, “In consultation 
with some gentlemen friendly to the cause, it was thought that this 
resolution would embody the views of some of us, and we desire to 
present it to the League for its consideration.” 


Resolved, That the principles of the Pendleton bill ought to be applied to the 
civil service of the States and cities of this country. The perversion of patron- 
age, the use of public trusts for private ends, the making appointments to office 
for reasons of personal friendship or as a reward for public services, are evils as 
——— and as harmful in local administration as they have been in that of the 
federal government. These crimes against the people are especially to be con- 
demned, when committed, as they often have been, in the management of public 
charitable and penal institutions, in which many times incompetent or corrupt 
officials have mage the poor and friendless a prey. We recommend to the associa- 
tions throughout the country never to relax their efforts until these shameful 
abuses are corrected by law, remembering that the influence of local politics 
extends itself to the nation, and that the caucus in towns and cities has often 


been the training-school for men who have held high place in the national 
administration. 


Mr. Wheeler said : — 


In presenting this resolution for the consideration of the League, allow me to 
add one or two considerations which seem to me to argue very strongly in favor 
of its adoption. I think the resolution does not go too far in stating that the 
evils of the spoils system have been quite as great in municipal administration as 
—_ have been in the Federal Government. I think perhaps it might be said 
without going too far that they have been greater, that the expenditures of 
money in our cities, money raised by taxation, has been wasteful and extrava- 
gant, and appointments to office have been made with less regard for the public 
welfare in our cities than they have in our national government. The eyes 
of the whole community have been turned more intently on the management of 
federal affairs than generally on the management of local affairs. I think, too, 
that there are many whose sympathies have not. been strongly with us as yet, who 
took little interest in the reform in federal politics, who page | thought there 
was less occasion for it, who would be very strongly enlisted in our different asso- 
ciations in the movement for reform in our municipal affairs; and no doubt there 
are branches of the public service of the States of which the same may be said. 

In the State of New York certainly there are some branches of the public 
service which require, even demand, the consideration of thoughtful men; and, 
if 1 remember rightly, it is the only State in the Union which still retains in 
the hands of public officials the management of public channels of trade. If I 
am not mistaken, the canals built by other States have been relegated to the 
control of private corporations; but, as you are aware, in the State of New 
York the canals still remain under the control of the State administration. 
But, in other States, the prisons, the hospitals, and the asylums afford in the 
first place an opportunity for patronage ; and, in the second place, for the ex- 
penditure of large sums of public money. It is of the first importance for the 
welfare of our country, particularly as our civilization is constantly becomin 
more complex, that these institutions should be managed most efficiently anc 
most honestly. In the more populous cities, the criminal classes, as we are be- 
ginning to call them, are constantly becoming a source of greater apprehension 
and alarm. It is of the first importance to the welfare of our people in the 
future. that judicious measures should be adopted, not —_ for the punish- 
ment, but for the prevention, of crime. As long as it is possible for the inmates 
of those institutions to see, as in many instances they have been able to see, that 
the management by the State is not free from dishonesty, that the management 
of directors, or of their officers, is corrupt, so long will it be impossible that any 
attempts made in those institutions for the moral reformation or improvement 
of their inmates should have any considerable success. You cannot have good 
fruits from a corrupt tree. The necessity for reform is one which commends 
itself, it seems to me, to the mind of every thoughtful man. 

And it is in undertaking this particular work that we shall enlist the sympa- 
thies of the charitable, of economists and tax-payers who frown on the undue ex- 
penditure of public money ; and we shall continue to have the aoete and 
support of those who have been in the movement from the beginning from other 
considerations than those ta which I have adverted. Now, it is true that, as a 
League, we cannot undertake to say to any particular association that this or that 
ought to be done ; but it is of great importance as a League that we should say 
to all the associations in all the States that they should think nothing done as 
long as anything remains to be done; that, as long as scandals exist in local mat- 
ters, they should call for support and enlist local interest and pride; and that 
thus, while we do not undertake to dictate to local associations what particular 
interest they shall espouse, we assemble here that we may urge on all the asso- 
ciations to do all in their power, that each do all in its power, to promote the 
reform in this direction. For these reasons, I beg to submit for the consideration 
of the League the resolution which I had the honor to read. 


Senator Adams of Pennsylvania, who objected to the resolution 
on the ground that it seemed to interfere with local affairs, stated 
that the Pennsylvania civil service bill was defeated in the House, 
because it cg $3,000 per annum to provide a system which 
applied to only about sixty officials. It never reached the Senate. 

An amendment to Article 3 of the constitution was offered by the 
Secretary, and adopted unanimously, so that it stands as follows, the 
last sentence being the amendment: “The League shall consist of all 
the civil service reform associations in the United States which signify 
their willingness to become members thereof. Any association here- 
after expressing such a willingness shall become a member of the 
League upon its being accepted as such by the League or executive 
committee.” 

This completed the regular business, and when miscellaneous 
matters were called for, Mr. Cromwell, of Brooklyn, offered the 
following : — 


Resolved, That we congratulate the associations which form this League and 
the entire country upon the passage of a bAll by the national Congress for the 
improvement of the civil service, and at the same time express our cordial recog- 
nition of the action of the President, both in the ee E of suitable rules 
and regulations for carrying on the work under said Act, and in the appointment 
of competent and efficient commissioners to direct that work. 
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Mr. Cromwell then presented a resolution which after discussion 
was adopted in the following form. The objection made to the orig- 
inal resolution was that it indorsed too indiscriminately the New 
York bill, which is faulty in excepting from the operation of rules 
established by the Mayors of cities those seeking to enter the police, 
health, fire, educational, and law departments : — 


Resolved, That we view with gros satisfaction legislation in the State of New 
York for the improvement of the civil service in that State and its ys 
municipalities, and hope that the principles underlying that action will be ex- 
tended Within that State, and that appropriate legislation may be had in the other 
States of the Uni n; and 

Resolved, further, that we recognize with pleasure the prompt action of the 
Governor of New York under the bill, and the highly satisfactory appointments 
of the commissioners and chief examiners pursuant to the provisions thereof. 


Mr. Wheeler, of New York, and Mr. Garvin, of Providence, spoke 
as follows during the discussion of this resolution : — 


Mr. WHEELER.—I will make a single observation in ey to the character 
of the civil service of the State. The investigations of the commission have 
shown that between eighteen hundred and two thousand persons are in the 
service of the State of New York to whom the compulsory provisions of its civil 
service act apply, and who are to be classified under it and whose — 
are regulated by the rules adopted by the commission. The charitable institu- 
tions are part, the canals are another part, and so are the other public works 
under the general control of State officers. 

Then, in reference to municipal affairs, one thing may be said: that our expe- 


rience in the city of New York has impressed us very strongly as to the wis- | 


dom of the action of this Association in regard to the measures it has recom- 
mended. We have been engaged in reforming our municipal charter and civil 
service for more than twenty years, and ne! taken the direction of con- 
firming the tenure of office of the officials, and there has sprung up from that 
the practice which you, sir, so keenly satirized in your address this morning,— 
removal from office by trial, under which practice the official is made to appear 
as if charged with a crime. He has all the rights of a culprit, is defended by 
counsel, produces witnesses, etc., and the effect of this is practically to nu ake 
his removal almost impossible. 

And, while perhaps those evils are less than that of indiscriminate remov- 
als and appointments for purely political reasons, yet, certainly, it is a very 
bad way 0) es the difficulty and has worked very much to the det- 
riment of our public service; and I am convinced we are beginning to feel in 
that city that we began at the —s end. We should have done better if we 
had done as the League recommended to the Federal Congress. The most impor- 
tant point to be secured is entrance to the public service; and, if you remove 
the temptation to incompetent appointments, you remove the temptation to 
partisan removals. That having been our experience in the past, we are now 
trying at the other end; and we are very confident we shall secure at no distant 
day from the Mayor of the city the promulgation of rules which shall regulate 
the appointment to all branches of the public service of the city so far as he can 
under this bill. The evil of the division of responsibility has been felt in that 
city. While the Mayor is nominally head there rests in the head of each depart- 
ment an authority not to be overcome. The further we have departed from the 
original provision of the Federal Constitution, the further we have gone from 
that model, the further we have gone astray. 

The simplicity of the Federal Constitution giving the President the power 
of appointment and making him responsible for the due performance of the 
executive functions is one reason why, in spite of all evils we have had to 
contend with, the civil service of the country has, on the whole, been conducted 
with a very reasonable degree of honesty and efficiency. It seems to me that if 
our endeavor in our different localities took that form,of bringing the pattern 
of our local administration in the cities to conform to the pattern that our fathers 
adopted at the formation of the Federal Constitution,—the giving to the heads 
of the cities a greater power in relation to the administration of their duties 
and greater control over their subordinat+s,— we should secure a much more 
efficient and economical administration of municipal affairs. I do not know 
that I ought to have said all this, = I felt I could not refrain, in view ot what 
was said by the gentleman who spoke before me. 

Mr. GARVIN, of Providence, R.I., said: While I agree with the spirit of the 
resolution, and think well of the bill, and that we should labor for it, still the 
number of exceptions made by the bill is a serious consideration. For instance, 
it excepts the police, health, educational, and law ——— of the city. These 
would seem to include large numbers of some of the most important branches 
of the city. Take, for instance, that of the police department. It would seem as 


though that was most necessary to be dealt with. All know, who have had apny- | 
thing to do with the government, that one of the defects in geocenmens, State | 


and municipal, is in the execution of the law. The very great difficulty and farce, 
in fact, is made of legislation by the fact that laws are not executed. We get 
together in the assemblies and quibble over the wordings of the law ; and yet we 


know that, whether one or the other wording is adopted, neither will be executed. | 


This, I say, is a farce; and it seems as though the department of police, coming in 


contact with the criminal class, and subject to so many perilous influences in the | 


election of officers, should be influenced especially by civil service rules, that the 
recommendation upon which a ay me makes an appointment should come, not 
from the managers of the parties, but from a responsible board, all whose acts 
and recommendations are known to the public. And, then, if an error is made on 
the part of the mayor, he shall be held responsible for it. I think in this and 
some other departments this bill should not be considered a model. . 


Mr. Cromwell's resolution was again read, and Mr. Wheeler said : 


Tam ager of what has been said by Mr. Garvin, because I think it is desirable | 


to hear the objections which arise witb the discussion of this subject, that we 
may enter into detail, so that gentlemen from different parts of the country may 
express their convictions in matters of this sort. Take New York, for example, 
in which this bill was adopted. Many of us would have been glad to make that 
eighth section apply to all departments in the different municipalities, but we 
were met with this difficulty; and it was one that sprung up in the last thirty 


years, growing out of the necessity felt for somewhat restraining the power of | 


removal. 
In New York thirty years ago there was an almost unrestrained wer of 
removal in the Mayor,and it was found that that power was ab for par- 


tisan purposes. Then, the legislature made an act to restrict the power of the 
Mayor, and to give similar power to the heads of the departments, that in the 
first place were appointed by the legislature. That caused a great deal of 
discussion; and various other devices were resorted to,—non-partis:n boards 
created, etc.,— but the general character of each scheme in that regard was to 
give to the head of the departmert, or heads where there was a commission at 
the head, the control of its own department, so that the city government was 
made up of a congeries of a half-dozen or more independent systems. Some of 
us thought that that system was so bad that it was wise to try to reform it. 
Others thought it was not expedient to undertake it at that time, and were only 
willing to give to the Mayor in some cases and to heads of departments the 
wer to remove under the civil service rules. Although some who were heard 
efore the committees were frank to ong that if the legislature would go further 
it would meet with 7. yet it did not. I concur entirely that it would be 
wise to gofurther. I think that is one of the steps we shall have to take in the 


future, to harmonize and unify the service of the State and other States. The 





police commissioners now have power to late admission to the police depart- 
ment and make rules for the Rarpece. and thereby come to some extent under 
the jurisdiction of the State Commission. 

Now, the time will cume, perhaps, in that city, when those commissioners 
shall be more under the power of the Mayor than now, and he will be authorized 
to regulate their appointments; and that will be a in the direction of good 
government, In regard to making the rules of the State ——ey en the 
authorities of such cities among them, it was considered, but it see imprac- 
ticable to get it through the legislature in that form; and a bill for that pu 
was in’ uced in the legislature, but failed to secure passage, so, on the whole, 
this was the best thing we could get through; and we were willing to take all 
we could get. We want all the civil service reform we can get. should be 
very sorry to have gentlemen from other States think that this particular section 
of bill is a model. It was adapted to our peculiar needs and circumstances; 
but we do not at all set it up as a model for imitation, but simply are glad to 
have the Association congratulate us on what has been done. 


Mr. Hobart, of Boston, presented the following resolution, which 
was passed : — 


Resolved, That, in order to promote the usefulness of the CiviL SERVICE REc- 
ORD, and t» make it a more perfect chronicle of the reform movement in all 
sections of the country, every association be uested by the Secre of the 
League to appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to send to the editors of 
the RECORD, on the last day of each month, such information as to the work of 
the associations, as to civil service examinations in their respective localities, 
and as to political events,— such as resolutions of conventions, appointments, 
dismissals, views of candidates, etc.,— bearing upon the work of reform, as shall 
| be suitable for publication in the Recorp. 

Resolutions of thanks were then passed to the Newport Association 
and to the trustees of the Channing Memorial Church for their hos- 
as and kindness, to Messrs. Dorman B. Eaton and Everett P. 

heeler for their service in securing the passage of the Pendleton 
bill, and to the presiding officer. A resolution was offered that a 
committee of three be appointed to consider what was best to be done 
to carry the principles of the reform into the municipal governments 
all over the country; but the matter was finally left with the execu- 
tive committee. The auditing committee reported that the treas- 
urer’s accounts were correct. Mr. Leverett, of Cambridge, Mass., 
gave notice of the two prizes of $100 and $50 which are offered by 
the Cambridge Association for short essays on the best methods of 
appointing executive officers, of selecting laborers, and of the terms 
and tenure of municipal officers. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 





CAMBRIDGE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Tue Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association offers two 
prizes, of one hundred dollars and fifty dollars, for short essays upon 
the best methods of appointing executive officers and selecting laborers 
in municipal governments, and the terms and tenures most suitable to 
| municipal offices. Competition is open to all who may choose to write, 
and the whole subject or any branch thereof may be treated. It is 
expected that the essays will be examined by President Francis A. 
| Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Prof. Shaler 
of Harvard University, and Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston. The 
| accepted essays will become the property of the Association, and will 
| probably be printed. 

Essays must not be more than twenty-five pages, nor less than 
| ten pages of the North American Review, in length, and must be sent 
before January 15, 1584, to Morrill Wyman, Jr., Secretary, Cambridge, 
Mass., indorsed with a fictitious name. The real name and address 
|must be sent in a sealed envelope, correspondingly indorsed, to the 


above address at the same time. 
Morritt Wyman, Jr., Secretary. 





CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 9, 1883. 


RESOLUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS. 


Tue resolutions of the Ohio Democrats and Ohio Republicans 
regarding civil service reform were published in the June Record, and 
those of the Pennsylvania Republicans in the July Record. The 
Pennsylvania Democrats refer to civil service reform in their plat- 
form in the following terms, which reduced to plain lauguage convey 
|the same idea as the Ohio Democratic resolutions, namely, “Turn 
the rascals out” : — % 


The Democracy of Pennsylvania, true to the fandamental faith of their party, 
reassert their belief in a strict construction and rigid enforcement of the Federal 
| Constitution. They — the sanctity of personal liberty, the security of private 

property, and the rights of local self-government. They believe in that genuine 
| and deep-reaching civil service reform which consists in the election to office of 
honest, intelligent, capable, and courageous public servants, who will faithfully 
administer their trust and who will be held to strict accountability for such a dis- 
| charge of it, and who will redeem and purge the departments of the General Gev- 
| ernment from that corruption and fraud with which they have been permeated 
| under Republican rule, and which that party has shown itself unable and unwilling 
| to eradicate. They believe in such taxation of the people as is —— for the 
| necessities of the Government, economically administered, and that import duties 
| should be so adjusted in their application as to prevent unequal burdens, encour- 
| age productive industries at home, and afford just compensation to labor, but not 
to create or foster monopolies. 
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THE ADDRESS OF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Two YEARS ago, a conference of friends of reform in the civil 
service was held in this place. The conference organized this 
National League, and passed the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, 
provides a constitutional, practicable, and effective measure for the remedy of 
the abuse known as the spoils system, and that the associations represented in 
the conference will use every honorable means in the press, on the platform, and 
by petition, to secure its passage. 


That resolution was adopted on the 11th of August, 1581. On| 


the 16th of January, 1883, upon the earnest recommendation of the 
President, and by overwhelming majorities in Congress, the Pendle- 
ton bill became a law; and on the 16th of July, 1883, amid the gen- 
eral applause of the country, it went into effect. If the year which 
ended at our last annual meeting could be truly called the year 
of awakening, that which ends to-day may be as truly described as 
the year of achievement. I doubt if any reform of similar scope 
and importance has ever commended itself more rapidly to public 
approval, and nothing could more fully justify confident and patient 
relianve upon a persistent and reasonable appeal to public opinion 
than the progress of this movement. 

When we met here a year ago, Congress was still in session. The 
Pendleton bill had been reported to the Senate, but no action had 
been taken. The House of Representatives, with ribald sneers at 
the project of reform, had contemptuously granted the President 
three-fifths of the pittance which he had “ urgently ” asked to enable 
him to continue efforts of reform which had been begun. The 
record of the proceedings upon this subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last summer is one of the most disgraceful passages in the 
history of Congress. Members not only ridiculed the suggestion of 
reform in administrative methods, but they summarily swept aside 
the President’s veto of extravagant appropriations. At the annual 
meeting of the League, in speaking of the conduct of certain members 
of Congress, I ventured to say that they were singularly ignorant of 
the tendency and force of public opinion, and that reckless defiance 
of public intelligence was a perilous record upon which to go to 
the country. The issue was plainly made and an appeal taken at the 
polls. The result of the election was startling and impressive. The 
most conspicuous enemies of reform were dismissed by their constit- 
uents from the public service; and, although it is not always easy 
precisely to define the significance of a general election, it was uni- 
versally conceded that, whatever else the result might mean, it was a 
clear and decisive demand of the country for civil service reform. 
The’ response of Congress was immediate, and never was the flexi- 
bility of a popular system more signally displayed. 

‘ 2 aa which had adjourned in August, laughing at reform, 
eard the 


THUNDER OF THE ELECTIONS IN NOVEMBER, 


and reassembled in December. If members had been draped in 
sheets and had carried candles, they could not have borne a more 
penitential aspect. On the 4th of December, the President sent in 
his message. He frankly urged the passage of the Pendleton bill, 
or of some equally effective measure, and promised his early co-opera- 
tion in enforcing it. On the same day, in the House, Mr. Kasson 
introduced a bill for the better regulation of the civil service; Mr. 
Herbert, a bill to prohibit political assessments ; Mr. Hiscock, a reso- 
lution to facilitate the range of a general reform bill, and the rules of 
the House were suspended in order to direct the committee upon 
reform to report at any time. On the 6th, a stringent inquiry was 
proposed by Mr. Beck in the Senate into the system of political assess- 
ments. On the 7th, additional copies of the Pendleton bill, for which, 
it was stated, there is “much call,’’ were ordered printed. On the 
9th, the committee of the House of Representatives on reform in the 
civil service reported what was known as the Kasson bill as a substi- 
tute for the Pendleton bill. On the same day, in the Senate, in reply 
to an inquiry, Mr. Pendleton said that he proposed to make his bill a 
special order for the 11th. During all these days, the debate upon 
the political assessments was proceeding in the Senate; and upon 
this day, the 9th, a comprehensive and effective bill prohibiting such 
assessments under severe penalties was introduced by Mr. Hawley, 
and was referred to the committee on civil service and retrenchment, 
of which he was chairman. This bill is comprised in the 11th and 
15th sections of the reform bill as finally passed. On the 11th of 
December, 


MR. PENDLETON CALLED UP THE BILL 


known by his name, which was temporarily laid aside until the next 
day. On the 12th, the Senate ordered the reports upon the admin- 
istration of the post-office and custom-house in New York, in which 
the reformed system was enforced, to be laid before it. The Pendle- 
ton bill was then read for the first time with certain carefully consid- 
ered amendments; and then, on the eighth day of the session, Mr. 
Pendleton in an elaborate speech opened the debate. 

On the same day, the Kasson bill as amended was reported to the 
IIouse. Mr. Willis of Kentucky and Mr. Bayne of Pennsylvania 
introduced two substitutes, which were substantially the Pendleton 





bill. On the 13th, Mr. Kasson sought to press his bill in the House ; 
but Mr. Hiscock, disclaiming any desire to delay legislation upon the 
subject, preferred to await the action of the Senate, and the House 
took up an appropriation bill. On the same day, the Senate referred 
the proposal for inquiry into the system of political assessments to 
the committee on the judiciary. On the 15th of December, in the 
House, Mr. Harris of Massachusetts introduced a reform bill. On 


+ the 20th, Mr. Dawes in the Senate relinquished the bill which he had 


proposed to substitute, and advocated the passage of the Pendleton 
bill. On the 23d, Mr. Edmunds, from the committee on the judiciary, 
reported a bill prohibiting assessments. On the -24th, Mr. Hawley, 
from the committee on civil service and retrenchment, offered four 
sections, including his bill of the 9th, which are now the 11th, 12th, 
13th, and 15th sections of the reform act. The debate in the Senate 
had continued for a fortnight; and the opposition, at last aware of 
the positive demand of the country, had sought to defeat reform indi- 
rectly by amendments intended to cripple the bill. Mr. Hawley, as 
chairman of the committee which had reported the bill at the pre- 
vious session, had charge of it through the discussion, and displayed 
the most excellent tact and teruper, acuteness and agility, in perceiv- 
ing and baffling the blows which were meant to disable, and, if possi- 
ble, to destroy it. During the progress of the debate, Messrs. 


DORMAN B. EATON AND EVERETT P. WHEELER 


went to Washington on behalf of this League, and, by their famil- 
iarity with the details of the bill, as well as with the nature’ and 
extent of the abuses to be corrected, and with the principles and 
history of the reform movement, rendered great service to the cause. 
On the 27th of December, three weeks and two days from the open- 
ing of the session, the Pendleton bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
38 yeas to 5 nays, thirty-three Senators being absent. On the fol- 
lowing day, the bill prohibiting political assessments, which Mr. 
Edmunds had reported from the judiciary committee, was passed in 
addition to the rigorous prohibitory provision already incorporated 
in the reform bill. 

On the 30th of December, the Pendleton bill and the Edmunds 
assessment bill were received by the House from the Senate, and 
were referred to the committee on reform in the civil service, with 
leave to report at any time. On the same day, the House adjourned 
until the 2d of January. On the 4th, Mr. Kasson reported the Pen- 
dleton bill without amendment, and hoped that the debate would be 
ended in a week. A confused colloquy began upon the rightful 
precedence of other bills, in the midst of which Mr. Cox of New 
York proposed, amid applause, that, as the Pendleton bill had been 
thoroughly discussed in the Senate, it should be at once put upon its 
passage in the House. The disposition of the House was unmis- 
takable, but a desperate effort was made to defer the vote by sending 
the bill to the committee of the whole. The speaker steadily ruled 
that the House would proceed to consider the bill, and recognized 
Mr. Kasson. The bill was read. Amid great excitement and ap- 
plause, Mr. Kasson moved the previous question. It was ordered. 
A demand for debate was made amid a loud cry for the vote. The 
speaker ruled that thirty minutes for debate were allowed by the 
rules upon a bill which had not been debated and upon which 
the previous question had been ordered. A rapid debate followed. 
Amendments were attempted, but they were ruled out of order. Ap- 
peals were made to amend by unanimous consent, and to recommit 
with instructions. But every device to obtain delay and to strike at 
the bill was happily baffled. The thirty minutes expired, and Mr. 
Kasson demanded the yeas and nays upon the passage of the bill. 
They were ordered; and by a vote of 155 yeas to 47 nays, and with 
eighty-seven members not voting, 


THE PENDLETON BILL WAS PASSED. 


The House which was so eager to make the bill a law that it would 
not tolerate debate, and loudly cheered the proposal of an immediate 
vote, was the same House which five months before had derisively 
and angrily refused to give a paltry sum and to aid a single experi- 
ment of reform. Members who could not then laugh loudly enough 
at the ridiculous whim of transacting the public business upon busi- 
ness principles now tumbled over each other in their breathless haste 
to make that whim the national policy. From the moment that 
Congress met, this question had taken precedence of all others. As 
Mr. Willis truly said, “Bill had followed bill, resolution had crowded 
upon resolution,” and Congress did not pause until the duty which it 
felt it to be most imperative was performed. The Congressional 
Record of December 5th records the meeting of Congress. The 
Record of January 5th records the passage of the Pendleton bill. 
I have told the story in detail, for I know no more amusing and 
significant story in the history of American politics. 

But the history of the year discloses other striking results of the 
public interest in the subject. A year ago, the case of General Curtis, 
an employé of the United States, indicted for receiving political 
assessments, was still pending. He had been convicted on the 25th 
of May in the Circuit Court of the United States for the southern 
district of New York. Upon his appeal, the full bench of the court, 
op the 20th of July, affirmed the constitutionality of the law. 
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General Curtis appealed to the Supreme Court; and at the October 
term the Chief Justice of the United States delivered the opinion 
of the court, sustaining that of the Circuit Court, and affirming the 
constitutionality of such prohibitory legislation. In the elections of 
the last autumn, in all the States where there were reform associa- 
tions, Congressional and State candidates were closely questioned ; 
and their replies were published, that their position upon the question 
of reform might be clearly understood. In the Ninth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, the election turned upon that question 


THEODORE LYMAN 


was nominated distinctively as a reform candidate, and he was 
elected by a decisive majority. The general result of the elections 
was so universally interpreted as a demand for reform that it was 
not surprising that the State legislatures which assembled at the 
‘beginning of the year showed the same interest in the question 
which was apparent in Congress. Bills and resolutions upon the 
subject were introduced in the legislatures of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. In Ohio, no action was taken. In Pennsylvania, 
a general bill was defeated, and a very moderate prohibition of 
political assessments was adopted. In New York, a bill modelled 
upon the Pendleton, mandatory in the State, and permissive in cities 
of fifty thousand inhabitants and upward, was prepared by the New 
York Association. With this was combined another bill introduced 
by Mr. Miller, of the city of New York, giving very searching and 
extensive authority and inquiry into the municipal service. The bill 
contained also the most stringent prohibition of political assessments 
which has yet been proposed. Petitions favoring reform legislation 
were presented from every part of the State. The New York Reform 
Association was ably represented before the committees which had 
charge of the subject. 
men’s clubs of Brooklyn especially interested themselves in the pas- 
sage of the bill to which the Governor of the State was known to be 
favorable. It had sagacious and intrepid friends and advocates upon 
the floor of the legislature; but action was delayed until the very 
closing hours of the session, when, without amendment and by an 
enormous majority, the reform bill was passed. It was immediately 


SIGNED BY THE GOVERNOR, 


who simultaneously nominated a commission, which was the earnest 
of his own good faith and of the firm and honest administration of 
the law. This event is second only in importance to the passage of 
the reform bill by Congress. It was in the State of New York that 
under the council of appointment the spoils system was adopted 
nearly a century ago. It was the politicians of New York who gave 
it its first organized impulse. It was in response to Henry Clay’s 
taunt at the New York system that a New York Senator made the 
famous defence that to the victor belong the spoils of his enemy. It 
is in New York that the evils and the perils, the dishonor, the corrup- 
tion, the degradation of the system, have been most fully displayed. 
And it was in New York also that the first vigorous, resolute, and 
unquailing opposition to the evil system was organized. It was most 
fitting, therefore, that the chief of sinners among the States should 
lead the van of reform; for the political reform that is possible in 
New York is practicable everywhere in the country. 

At the last meeting of the League, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the President to bring to the attention of the National 
Executive the letter and order of Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, 
upon the conflict of patronage with the freedom of elections. But, 
at a meeting of the executive committee held later in the year, it 
was agreed that, in the situation then existing, such action was for 
the present inexpedient. During the year, the attitude of the Na- 
tional Executive toward reform has been, upon the whole, and not- 
withstanding certain inconsistencies of conduct, one of friendly 
observation. The efficiency of the Pendleton bill depended, at the 
beginning, wholly upon the good faith of the President. Had he 
desired to discredit and to defeat its purpose, he had only to appoint 
an unfriendly commission. But the selection, as the first-named 
commissioner, of one of the ablest, sincerest, and most devoted 
friends of reform, Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, and the associa- 
tion with him of Dr. Gregory, of Illinois, and Judge Thoman, of 
Ohio, was the conclusive 


EARNEST OF THE PRESIDENT’S DESIRE 


to give the reformed system fair play. This is the more significant, | 


because the President’s previous course and his faith in the spoils 
system, as essential to effective party organization, had excited great 
apprehension that he would use his vast patronage in a manner to 
confirm and aggravate the evils of that system. But this apprehen- 
sion has not been justified. In certain instances, indeed, and espe- 
cially in the removal of the late naval officer of New York, one of 
the most efficient and experienced officers in the public service, there 
was a flagrant disregard of the essential principles of reform. But 
the ingenious manner in which this disregard was veiled, in an 
apparent desire to promote the interests of reform, was, in itself, 
evidence of the President’s consciousness of the public expectation 


The Republican and Democratic young | * 








that tried and capable officers shall not be removed under the plea 
of the expiration of their terms. But, on the other hand, the Presi- 
dent’s steady refusal to satisfy the faction of his party, which de- 
mands that the public patronage shall be prostituted to a factional 
interest, is most honorable to the Chief Magistrate; and, whatever 
exception may be justly taken to many acts of the administration 
in regard to appointments and removals, it will not be denied by 
fair men of every party that a President whose accession, by means 
of a most tragical event, was generally regarded as a serious mis- 
fortune, if not a calamity, has not only allayed all apprehension of 
a gross misuse of the patronage of the government, but by his pacific 
and temperate administration has gained the general 


APPROVAL OF THE COUNTRY. 


The League, also, at the last annual meeting directed the appoint- 
ment of three committees to issue, respectively, addresses to the 
voters, to the clergy, and to the educational authorities of the 
United States in promotion of the general objects of the League. 
The committees were appointed and the addresses were duly issued, 
with the exception of that to the friends of education which is not 
yet fully prepared. During the year, also, the progress of the cause 
has had a most faithful chronicler in the Civit Service Recorp, pub- 
lished by the reform associations of Boston and Cambridge. The 
Massachusetts associations and those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, and St. Louis, have been central points of interest 
and activity for their various sections of the country. On all sides 
there are signs of unflagging spirit, and there is no reason to fear 
that the mutual congratulation and compliment which are natural 
in this assembly and at this hour will paralyze the energy or relax 
the care and foresight of the friends of reform. 

The Bog of the Pendleton bill by Congress, and of the State 
bill in New York; the appointment of the commissioners and their 
devotion to their duty ; the opinion of the Supreme Court and the pro- 
hibition of political assessments, with the general public interest on 
the subject of reform,— are all but incentives to continued effort. The 
passage of the Pendleton bill is the beginning, not the end, of reform. 
It prescribes methods of appointment to certain classes of positions 
in the civil service. But it is to be extended to all similar positions 
only by direction of the President, and the President will act only in 
deference to public seutiment. There are also large and most impor- 
tant branches of the service, such as that which 


INCLUDES LABORERS, 


to which the reform system is yet to be adapted, but whose inclusion 
1s demanded by the very purposes of reform. So long as laborers 
are appointed by mere favoritism, one of the strongest weapons of 
the spoils system remains. But, certainly, the same good sense which 
skilfully applies the reformed method to the selection of night in- 
spectors of customs will readily provide for applying it also to the 
appointment of laborers. 

Another most important step yet to be taken is the application of 
the reformed system to the municipal service. The Massachusetts 
League of Reform Associations has appointed a very able committee 
to inquire into the whole subject; and, most fortunately for the in- 
quiry and the experiment, one of the cities in the State of New York, 
of fifty thousand inhabitants and upward, is the 


CITY OF BROOKLYN; 


and the mayor of Brooklyn is one of the most practical and strenu 
ous friends of reform, Seth Low. He sought an early conference with 
the New York commission ; and I am very sure that the deliberations 
of the Massachusetts commission, the New York commission, and 
Mayor Low will result in a practicable scheme of despoiling the mu- 
nicipal spoilers. 

But the especial object to which the National League will devote 
its attention, now that the Pendleton bill has become a law, has been 
already declared by its executive committee on the 7th of March, 
1883. This object is the repeal of the United States statutes which 
limit the term of most of the subordinate officers to four years, and 
which result in practically establishing the term of all offices, places, 
and employments in the service, except such as are eapecially ex- 
cepted. This mischievous practice is strongly intrenched in tradition, 
and it is speciously defended. But it was introduced to prostitute 
the public service to personal control, and it js one of the chief 
sources of the abuses which have aroused public attention and indig- 
nation. The first law upon this subject was approved by President 
Munroe on the 

15TH OF MAY, 1820. 


Until that time, the power of executive removal, which was affirmed 
by the first Congress, was thought to render such a limitation unnec- 
essary. This decision of the first Congress, consequent mainly upon 
the urgency of Madison, has been regarded as a conclusive interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. But Madison was very careful to denounce 
in advance the abuses which have arisen under that interpretation, by 
declaring in the most emphatic and unmistakable manner that the 
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exercise of the power of removal for any reason not connected with 
the efficiency of the service would subject the President to impeach- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson, in his famous reply to the remonstrance of the 
merchants of New Haven against the removal of the collector at that 
port, commenting upon the action of his predecessor, which he con- 
sidered unjustifiable, used the — which has become familiar, “I 
shall correct the procedure, and, that done, return with joy to that 
state of things where the only question concerning a candidate 
shall be, Is he honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the Constitu- 
tion?” In these words, Mr. Jefferson recognizes that honesty, capacity, 
and patriotic fidelity had been the considerations which determined 
appointment and removal. 

The constitutional intention is indisputable that appointments 
shall be made solely upon public considerations, and that the officer 
appointed shall serve as long as he discharges his duty properly and 
satisfactorily. This view at once draws the line between political and 
non-political offices. Public considerations plainly require that those 
who are selected to represent or to carry into effect the general policy 
which the country has approved at the polls shall be friendly to it. 
Washington stated the principle clearly in saying, “I shall not, 
while I have the honor to administer the government, bring a man 
into any office of consequence, knowingly, whose political tenets are 
adverse to the measures which the general government is pursuing ; 
for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of political suicide; that it 
would embarrass its movements is certain.” This is the 

TRUE PRINCIPLE. 


But it is not a principle applicable to subordinate ministerial offi- 
cers, as the Republican Jefferson and the Federalist Bayard both dis- 
tinctly stated during the delay in the election of 1800. And even one 
of the most devoted of party politicians, James Buchanan, said in the 
Senate in 1839: “I should not become an inquisitor of the political 
opinions of the subordinate office-holders who are receiving salaries of 
some $800 or $1,000 a year.” This was the constitutional theory and 
practice for the first generation after the establishment of the govern- 
ment. But, asthe number of officers increased, the power of patronage 
was proportionally extended ; and the oj portunity to misuse it became 
irresistible. 

The year 1820 marks a distinct epoch in the progress of the spoils 
system. On the 16th of December, 1819, at the opening of Congress, 
Mr. Dickerson of New Jersey, a devoted friend of Mr. Crawford, who 
was then Secretary of the Treasury and a candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination, offered a resolution of inquiry into the expediency of 
altering laws so as to provide a limited term for certain officers men- 
tioned, who should be subject to removal as before. John Quincy 
Adams records that Mr. Crawford told him that he drew the bill; and 
Mr. Adams adds that, while its ostensible object was to secure the 
accountability of certain collecting officers, the real purpose was to 
secure for Mr. Crawford 


THE INFLUENCE OF ALL THE INCUMBENTS 


in office upon peril of displacement, and of five or ten times as many 
ravenous Office-seekers eager to supplant them. The inquiry proposed 
by Mr. Dickerson was ordered on the 20th of December. On the 20th 


of phe the finance committee, to which it had been referred, reported | 


a bill accordingly. On the 21st, it was read a second time; and on the 
5th of May, after some unimportant amendments and without debate, 
the bill was read a third time, and passed by a vote of 29 yeas to 4 
nays. On the 9th of May, it was received in the House. On the 
11th, it was reported without amendment, passed without debate, and 
was approved on the 15th of May. The bill had apparently attracted 
no special attention or interest. But the real object of the bill, Mr. 
Adams says, was accomplished. ‘The custom-house officers throughout 
the Union, the district attorneys, marshals, registers of the land 
offices, receivers of public moneys, paymasters in the army, and all 
their family connections, became “ardent Crawfordites.” 

In November of the same year, Governor De Witt Clinton of New 
York said in his message at the opening in the legislature that the 
power of the general administration had increased with its patronage ; 
and he declared it to be his solemn duty to protest against the inter- 
ference of the national office-holders as “an organized and disciplined 
corps” in the State elections. An angry reply was made by a joint 
committee of the Senate and Assembly. But their report shows 
plainly that, while the just and reasonable practice of the earlier ad- 
ministrations still a, prevailed,— so that the collector of New 
York alleges that the political conduct of his subordinates was wholly 


uninfluenced by him, and that their political sentiments were indiffer- | 


ent or unknown to him,— yet it shows no less that the political abuse 
of the national patronage had begun. In November, 1820, Mr. Jeffer- 
son writes to Mr. Madison, totally condemning the four years’ law as 
introducing fatal intrigue and corruption; as sapping the constitu- 
tional functions of the President ; placing every office once every four 
years at the disposition of the Senate ; stimulating the 


CONSTANT GREED OF PLACE; 
breeding the utmost sycophancy to Senators; and engaging them in 
endless cabals to turn out and put in their parasites. 





Mr. Madison | 





replies that the law is certainly pregnant with all the mischiefs which 
Mr. Jefferson describes. It disregards, he says, the important dis- 
tinction between the legislative function of repealing or modifying 
the office and the executive function of displacing the officer. Mr. 
Madison adds that even the legislative modification, if designed to 
re-establish the office and to allow a new appointment, would be a vio- 
lation of the Constitution. If the principle of the statute is sound, he 
argues, Congress may limit the term of appointments to a single year 
or to the next meeting of Congress,— to a week, to a day, as John 
Quincy Adams remarks, commenting upon Madison’s view,— and so 
annihilate the executive power. Mr. Jefferson had said that the Pres- 
ident must have signed the law without reading it, because the Senate, 
which thus legally grasped his power, would never consent to relin- 
quish it. Mr. Madison replies that, if the error .e not at once cor- 
rected, relief will be difficult ; for it is of a nature to take deep root. 
Mr. Adams, who was then Secretary of State, states that President 
Monroe signed the bill unwarily and without perceiving its real char- 
acter; and he adopted the practice, which Mr. Adams carefully fol- 
lowed,— the only just and constitutional practice,— of renominating 
every officer at the expiration of his commission, unless some official 
delinquency or unfitness could be proved against him. Both Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Madison clearly foresaw and described the consequences 
of the four years’ law. On the 4th of May, 1826, the select committee 
on the reduction of patronage reported to the Senate a bill providing 
for its repeal to repair the mischief as much as possible. The report 
stated that the law operated against its own intent, and served to turn 
out faithful officers instead of retaining them. The expiration of the 
term had come to be regarded as the creation of a vacancy to be filled 
by a new on aud the proposed bill was intended to secure 
the professed purpose of the original law, by confining the vacation 
of office to actual delinquents. ‘The repeal bill did not become a law. 
The evil had already taken the deep root which Mr. Madison appre- 
hended. On the 9th of January, 1835, Mr. Calhoun, in his famous 
report upon the extent of executive patronage, again proposed the 


REPEAL OF THE FOUR YEARS’ ACT, 


declaring that the “great and alarming strides” which executive 
patronage had taken since the report of 1826 made the repeal imper- 
ative. The debate that followed in the Senate is memorable for the 
fact that Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun both arrayed themselves 
against Mr. Madison upon the constitutional point of the sole execu- 
tive power of removal. But they both agreed with Mr. Madison in 
condemning the four years’ law, yet not for his reasons. While he 
laid chief stress upon the dangerous opportunities which it opened to 
the Senate, they saw mainly the perilous enlargement of executive 
power. They were both right. The law stimulated both senatorial 
intrigue and executive ambition, because of the association of the 
Senate and the Executive in the appointing power. Mr. Webster did 
not deny that some benefit had been derived from the law; but he 
thought that the evil results were much greater, and he described 
plainly and strongly the demoralization and degradation produced by 
it. The law itself vacates the office and gives the President the means 
of rewarding a favorite without exercising the power of removal. It 
thus enables him to displace a satisfactory officer without the respon- 
sibility or odium of dismissing him. The Congressional decision of 
1789, which gave the sole power of reinoval to the President, required 
positive executive action to cause a vacancy. The law of 1820 va- 
cated all the chief financial offices, with all the places dependent upon 
them; that is, practically it vacated the 


ENTIRE CIVIL SERVICE 


of the country during the term of every President, who, without an 
order of removal, could fill every place, large or small, from Katahdin 
to Santa Barbara, from the mouth of the Columbia to the Keys of 
Florida, at his pleasure. In contemplating the possible results of so 
vast a power, Mr. Calhoun said in 1835 that, if it should ever deal 
with a corps of a hundred thousand office-holders, the friends of liberty 
might surrender in despair; for the people could not resist them for 
six months. Mr. Calhoun’s gloomy forecast was unjust to the people. 
The corps that he foresaw has increased far beyond a hundred thou- 
sand. But the people have seen the nature and consequences of 
the despotism founded upon a patronage so enormous, and have 
already begun to overthrow it. 

There has been no later attempt than that of Mr. Calhoun to 
repeal the four years’ law. The abuse of patronage which was so 
loudly derided by the Whigs during the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren was adopted by them upon their success in 1840; and 
it rapidly became the accepted tradition, until at last it was held to be 
indispensable to government by party. The repeal of the four years’ 


| law was sought no longer, because the law proved to be one of the most 


convenient means of the prostitution of the public service to personal 


| and party ends; and, as patronage grew, the control of politics by the 


office-holding interest became more and more organized into a system 
which destroys legitimate party action, and corrupts the government 
at its very source,— in the primary meetings of the people. 

As the country extended, and the number of offices necessarily 
increased, it is curious that the dangers which necessarily spring 
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from a vast executive patronage did not alarm the sons of fathers | reappointed four hundred and twenty-eight, and had not reappointed 
who had seen such patronage to be the untiring foe of their liberty | three hundred and ninety-seven. By Mr. Butterworth’s own show- 


and independence. But their grandsons at least are aroused. They 
see that the absolute dependence of the great army of employés of 
the government upon personal favor, instead of the faithful dis- 
charge of duty, creates an enormous danger to republican institu- 
tions. They see that personal favoritism is the tap-root of the evil 
to be reformed, and to destroy that they have approved the Pendleton 
bill. But the fixed limited term which is provided by the four years’ 
bill immensely strengthens the evils of personal favoritism. The 
limited term fosters 
UTTER SERVILITY 


and lack of self-respect, because reappointment depends not upon 
official fidelity and efficiency, but upon personal favor. The incum- 
bent cannot be a: devoted to his duty, since it is necessary to 
propitiate the influence which can secure reappointment. The appli- 
cant is — busy in seeking similar influence to obtain the place; 
and, as fixed terms are constantly expiring, the wretched and de- 
moralizing contest is perpetually raging. The repeal of the four 
years’ law, therefore, is an essential step toward the mong correc- 
tion of the personal and partisan prostitution of the public service, 
which is the object of this League. It is simply a return to the con- 
stitutional theory of the framers of the government, and to the con- 
stitutional practice of the early administrations. It is, further, in 
complete accord with the measures which have been already adopted 
in swift and strict deference to the demands of the country. The 
Pendleton bill provides a method of subordinate appointment which 
is intended to discard personal favoritism as the basis of the public 
service, and to open the service to all citizens who shall prove their 
fitness for it. The fundamental principle of the bill is that public 
employment of every kind and degree is a public trust, and that the 
public interest requires only that the trust be discharged honestly, 
economically, and efficiently. But,in the great multitude of minor 
ministerial employments, this is impossible under a system of arbi- 
trary removal; and the evil is practically the same, whether the 
removal is effected by personal whim or supposed party interest or by 
the regular course of law. 

Yet our position on the subject of removal must be clearly under- 
stood. In urging the a of the four years’ law, we advocate the 
constitutional tenure, and nothing more. We do not plead for fixed 
permanence in public place nor assert a vested right in public employ- 
ment. Due subordination and discipline are essential to all effective 
organized service; and, therefore, dismissal for proper cause should 
be prompt and sure. To this end, the power of removal should be 
left as free as possible, provided that motives for its illegitimate exer- 
cise are destroyed. Such a provision secures both proper discipline 
and a just tenure. The vital condition of efficient devotion to duty 
in the employments which we have in view is that such diligence is 
the tenure of the place. This is the condition of private service. 
No employé in a business house or company pretends to 


HOLD A VESTED RIGHT 


to his place. He may be dismissed at any moment. But he knows 
that he will not be dismissed so long as he serves faithfully. This 
conviction is the mainspring of good service. Men remain in the 
same business employment for thirty or forty years, not because of 
any prescribed life term, but because of valuable service. Idle, disso- 
lute, dishonest men are dismissed as soon as they are discovered. But 
the private employer who should insist upon rotation in place, who 
should dismiss competent and experienced clerks for no other reason 
than that they had served in his counting-room for six months or six 
years, and because there were other persons in the world who might 
prove to be equally competent, or because he feared that they might 
come to think that they had acquired a vested right to their places, 
would be a fit subject for the writ de lunatico. > the transaction 
of the public as of private business, if the object be good service, a 
fixed term, unless reappointment is sure to follow good conduct, is 
absurd and necessarily demoralizing. But, if merit secures continu- 
ance, the limitation of term is mere folly. The plea for the four 
years’ law, upon which the sound practice of more than thirty years 
was disturbed, was that accounting officers would be more careful in 
the discharge of duty if their offices should be vacated by law every 
four years. Such a plea, however, assumed that they would be care- 
ful, because care would secure reappointment. According to this rea- 
soning, there would be no inducement to be careful, if experience 
should prove, as it has now proved, that the utmost fitness, long expe- 
rience, and tried ability did not secure reappointment, and that the 
fixed term was held to 4 the rightful measure of the claim to public 
employment. The argument was that the term was limited, in order 
to make the officer more careful. The fact was that the utmost care 
did not save him from dismissal at the end of his term. A year ago, 
Mr. Butterworth of Ohio, in an elaborate speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, declared that only forty-nine removals had been made 
during the nine months of the administration. Upon looking at the 
figures, it appeared, as I said here at the time, that, of eight hundred 
and twenty-five officers whose terms had expired, the President had 


ing, therefore, nearly fifty per cent. of the officers whose terms had 
expired had been 


DROPPED FROM THE SERVICE. 


If they were unfit, they should have been dismissed without awaitin 
the end of their terms. If they were fit, they had been diaunianed 
merely because their terms had expired. In what way can such treat- 
ment be held to be an incentive to a more careful discharge of duty ? 
The pretence is absurd. However honestly the four years’ law ma 
have been passed, it has resulted not in securing greater official dili- 
gence, but in enabling the Executive to traffic in patronage without 
the odium of removal. 

The particular argument for a fixed term in the case of collecting 
and disbursing officers has been expanded into a general assertion 
that security of official tenure tends to carelessness, laziness, insolence, 
and insufficiency. The reply to this assertion is obvious and conclu- 
sive. If the security be based upon a right of property in the office of 
which the incumbent can be dispossessed only by a process equivalent 
to a trial in the courts, there is reason in the argument. But it is 
totally inapplicable to a security of tenure which depends wholly 
upon good conduct, and upon the satisfaction of a superior officer 
who has no illegitimate motive for dismissal. Negligence and inso- 
lence may be expected in an office, the chief of which knows that 
every clerk under him was placed at his desk by a personal influence 
which the chief does not dare to defy. But negligence and insolence 
are not probable in an office of which the chief stands in no fear of 
personal influence, and depends for his own security upon the good 
work of his office. To the whole system of 


REMOVAL BY LAWSUIT, 


we are, if I may speak for the League, resolutely opposed. Having 
annulled all reason for the improper exercise of the power of dis- 
missal, we hold that it is better to take the risk of occasional injus- 
tice from passion and prejudice, which no law or regulation can control, 
than to seal up incompetency, negligence, insubordination, insolence, 
and every other mischief in the service by requiring a virtual trial at 
law before an unfit or incapable clerk can be removed. The scheme 
of rotation in office presupposes that a republican system requires that 
every man shall be employed by the government for a certain limited 
period, or it asserts that continuous service is incompatible with free 
popular institutions, and tends to monarchy. But no scheme of rota- 
tion could be devised to give public employment to every citizen. 
The truth which is smothered under the demagogues’ cry of rotation 
in office is this: that in a republican government it is desirable 
constantly to bring the fresh intelligence and ability of the ple 
into the direction of public affairs. This is undeniable. And it is 
because the spoils system arbitrarily excludes this intelligence and 
ability from every branch of the public service that it is dangerous 
to republican government. But to secure the constant reinvigoration 
of the government by 





FRESH TALENT AND ENERGY, 


to effect such changes of representatives and of policy as the country 
may desire, the national and State constitutions make ample provi- 
sion by requiring frequent elections of legislative and chief executive 
officers. By intrusting to those officers the selection of subordinate 
ministerial employés, the constitutions assume that such selections 
and dismissals will be made solely with a view to efficient service. 
The public hold upon such employés of every kind is through the 
elective officers who appoint them. But the public interest in them 
is solely that they shall be appointed and removed in the way least 
harmful to the public service and to the general welfare. It is for 
this reason that when, as in a recent case, a high appointing officer, 
the commissioner of internal revenue, misused his authority by re- 
moving an admirable subordinate to make place for a favorite, 
a powerful demand was properly made in the press that the President 
should dismiss the officer whe had flagrantly abused his official trust 
to the injury of the public service and the discredit of the govern- 
ment. a e universal public attention which is now directed to such 
acts, and the sharp censure with which they are —— and con- 
demned, is but one of the illustrations of the general determination 
that the system which inevitably breeds such abuses shall be reformed. 

In moving for the repeal of the four years’ law, upon which sub- 
ject Mr. Whitridge, of the New York iation, has prepared a 
brief and cogent pamphlet, which should be generally circulated, we 
shall carry our appeal, as in all our action, to the great American tri- 
bunal, the intelligence of the people. If any body of citizens in the 
country have reason to trust that intelligence, it is the civil service 
reformers. The history of American politics is most encouraging for 
every man who holds firmly to the American principle, because it 
shows that reliance upon the 


POPULAR REASON AND CONSCIENCE, 


and not flattery of popular passion and ignorance and 
the royal road of progress. Every great reform, ind 





rejudice, is 
» can wait, 
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because no reform is effective or assured until it rests upon the public 
conviction ; and, in the part that the League has taken honorably 
to produce that conviction, it has had no reason for doubt or dismay, 
but every reason for hope and good cheer. In the task that yet lies 
before it, it will depend upon the same popular patriotism, sagacity, 
and courage which have achieved the remarkable victories of this 
year. The watchword of the hour is the famous order of the German 
marshal. Amid the smoke and war of the battle, as his blazing lines 
steadily advanced, the old soldier placidly took snuff, and said quietly 
to his officers, “ Patience, gentlemen, and forward! ” 


MR. GROESBECK’S SPEECH. 

In an address delivered at College Hall, Cincinnati, August 2, 
upon the invitation of a number of Democrats, Hon. W.S. Groesbeck, 
after clearly defining the purpose of civil service reform and the pro- 
visions of the Pendleton bill, proceeded to state the goud results to 
be expected from a faithful administration of the measure as follows: 


This law, if faithfully administered, will accomplish at least three 
good results: it will improve the civil service ; it will improve Con- 
gress; it will improve the executive department of the federal gov- 
ernment. The merit system shuts the door against nepotism and 





drunkenness, and inquires about the ee standing and character 
of the applicant rather than about his party politics. This being 
done, it proceeds to ascertain his fitness. 

The merit system will improve the civil service, not merely in 
the qualifications of the officials, but also in their character and 
reliability, making them more independent, more manly, and more 
self-respecting. It is one thing to obtain a position by questionable 
party service ; it is a —_ different thing to obtain it openly by per- 
sonal worth. It is one thing to obtain it through a Congressman or 
other political leader; it is a very different thing to obtain it from 
the people and according to law. It is one thing to hold a place sub- 
ea to the caprice of a Senator ; it is a very different thing to hold it 

y the higher sanction I have referred to. Chester A. Arthur sits in 
the chair of the Presidency by the will of the people, and that enno 
bles him. Why may not these humble officials sit at their desks by 
the same authority ? 

This law, faithfully administered, will also improve Congress. 
The executive department of the government contains about a hun- 
dred thousand offices. Under the spoils system, they are emptied and 
refilled with every change of administration. In addition to the 
honors attached to many of them, they draw, in salaries from the 
national treasury, say, a hundred million dollars a year. This con- 
stitutes an enormous spoil; and every four years the active partisans 
struggle for it. Take away from this spoil the money part of it, with- 
draw the innumerable small and non-political offices that are sought 
only for what they pay, and how —- would be the change in the 
character of the contest, and how great the purification of our federal 
elections! General Garfield said, on one occasion, “ One-third of 
the working hours of Senators and Representatives is hardly sufficient 
to meet the demands made upon them in reference to appointments 
to office.” It has been said that no Congressman, in accord with the 
administration, can escape the office-seeker. He is ever present; he 
goes before him ; he follows after him; and he meets him on the way. 

If faithfully administered, the law will improve not only the civil 
service and Congress, but also the executive department of the federal 
government. The most — department is the executive. This 
is so in all governments. The President is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and of the militia of the States when in service. The 
President collects and disburses and has the custody of $400,000,000 
of revenue. The executive department contains one hundred thou- 
sand officials. The President selects them all, and they are subject to 
his command. He appoints whom he will, he removes whom he will. 
All look to him, and are dependent upon him, and fed as it were from 
his hand. 

It has been objected that this reform is not suitable to our govern- 
ment, and would create an aristocracy. This is absurd. 


It does not apply to any of the great or political offices. They 


will be emptied and refilled, as heretofore, with every change of'| 


administration. We may therefore rest in the certainty that this 
apprehended aristocracy will be confined to the little, non-political 
and clerical officials. 


ernment. They have it in Germany, they have it in France, and in 
all the important and prosperous nations, whose trade and commerce 
are extended, whose revenues are large, and whose clerical and execu- 
tive officials are numerous. 

The executive department of the government has been continu- 


ously occupied by the Republican party for nearly a quarter of a cen-| 
that | 


tury. We know something of the foul accumulations durin 
time,— of whiskey rings, of land grabs, of Credit Mobiliers, and Star- 
route plunderings. There is a feeling of distrust, and a fear that 


It is apprehended by some that this reform is | 
not suited to our government, though it may be to the English gov- | 





The Republicans have refused to do this work, and insist 


structure. 
that the present occupants shall not be disturbed. In order, there- 
fore, that it may be done, there must be a change of administration. 
Let us suppose this change to be made, and the great house vacated, 
cleansed, sweetened, and made ready for the new occupants. How 
shall it be reoccupied? I refer only to the non-political and clerical 
officials, to whom have been assigned the humbler apartments. All 
back-stairs have been removed, all side-doors walled up; and the only 
entrance is at the front, and there the law I have been considering 
stands as door-keeper. It may happen that, under a Democratic 
administration, more of them will be Republicans than Democrats. 
So it may happen, under a Republican administration, that more of 
them will be Democrats than Republicans. It may be safely stated, 
however, that both of the great parties, whether in power or out of 
power, will always be fairly represented, and this will be better and 
more satisfactory than it has been heretofore. How long will they 
stay? The law makes no answer to this inquiry. As it was before, 
so it is now; the time is not fixed. Three national Democratic con- 
ventions and three Ohio conventions have declared for this reform. 
So also have like conventions in New Hampshire, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Connecticut, Maine, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, 
South Carolina, and it may be in other States. These declarations 
will never be recalled; nor will this law be repealed, unless to give 
place to a better one. The reform will go on from strength to 
strength ; and, in due time, it will be adopted by the States, and 
especially by the large and expensive municipalities. It is a busi- 
ness necessity, and it is right. It is Democratic; and I hope it may 
be the privilege of the Democracy to take it into their own keeping 
at the earliest opportunity, and administer it with impartiality and 
success. 





Mr. Bancrort C. Davis, who, since the fall of 1881, has ren- 
dered very valuable service to the Boston Association, particularly 
by assisting the editorial committee of the Crviz Service Recorp in 
the work of issuing the paper, has felt obliged to withdraw; and 
Mr. William V. Kellen, Assistant Secretary of the Boston Association, 
has been engaged to fill his place. It is requested that material for 
publication be mailed to W. V. KELLEN, P.O. Box 1158, Boston. Mr. 
Kellen’s office, room 26, No. 39 Court Street, Boston, is for the present 
the head-quarters of the Boston Association and of the Recorp. 





By an error of punctuation, the July Recorp was made to include 
the Rev. Henry Lambert of Newton in the committee appointed to 
consider civil service reform legislation in Massachusetts. Mr. Lam- 
bert was chairman of the meeting, and appointed the following com- 
mittee: Moorfield Storey, Leverett Saltonstall, Charles Theodore 
Russell, Richard H. Dana, and Josiah Quincy. 





Ir has been proposed that, at the next annual meeting of the 
National League, the members present shall meet at a suitable 
place, after the conference, for dinner and social intercourse. The 
proposition meets with much favor. 





Ture first appointment in Boston under the new civil service law 
was recently made at the Boston post-office. It is gratifying to know 
that the appointee, Mr. Henderson, stood highest in rank, his exam- 
ination papers being marked 97%. 





Tue following new association has been formed : — 

Watertown, N.Y.: President, Edmund Q. Sewall; Vice-Presidents, 
S. F. Bugg, Charles R. Skinner, Dennis O’Brien, John C. Sterling ; 
Secretary, Alpha Child; Treasurer, G. W. Knowlton, Jr.; Executive 
Committee, G. J. Porter, W. K. Wickes, J. A. Ward, J. C. Knowlton, 
W. H. Cole, Henry Purcell, R. H. Hall, S. T. Woodworth, A. M. 
Farwell. 


Tue officers of the Newport Civil Service Reform Association are 
| as follows :— 

President, Edmund Tweedy; vice-presidents, S. R. Honey, L. D. 
Davis, David King, J. Truman Burdick, F. W. Tilton, William A. 
Stedman, R. B. Peet, Raphael Pumpelley, Mahlon Van Horne, Lewis 
Brown; secretary, Joseph G. Parmenter ; treasurer, John G. Weaver ; 
executive committee, Edmund Tweedy, S. R. Honey, L. D. Davis, 
J. G. Parmenter, John G. Weaver, C. W. Wendte, C. A. Ives, Darius 
Baker, H. E. Turner, Jr., A. P. Baker. 





Tue Secretary of the Portland Association is Mr. Henry St. John 





there are more. But these are enough; and the time has fully come 
when there should be a thorough house-cleaning of the entire political 


Smith, whose address is 75 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 


